THE FAILURE OF AMELIA

On February 11, 1752, Mrs. Donnellan, who was staying
with Mrs. Delany over in Ireland, wrote to him:

"I rejoice to find you proceed in the noble design of
shewing the man of virtue in all the different circumstances
of social life. But what can you mean by seeming uncertain
whether you shall publish it! and how can you be so cruel
to your own generation, as to think of leaving it to another?
is it that we do not want such a pattern, or that you imagine
there are others can give it better? Will you leave us to
Capt. Booth and Betty Thoughtless for our examples! As
for poor Amelia, she is so great a fool we pity her, but
cannot be humble enough to desire to imitate her. But
pray, Sir, you that desire women should be learned, what do
you say to Mrs. Atkinson? Must we suppose that if a
woman knows a little G-reek and Latin she must be a
drunkard, and virago? Now, perhaps, you have not read
this stuff, but I desire you will, and then I think your con-
science must make you publish. Poor Fielding, I believe,
designed to be good, but did not know how, and in the
attempt lost his genius, low humour."

At length the Blue-Stocking had discovered Mrs. Atkin-
son alias Mrs. Bennet. To her letter Richardson replied
on the twenty-second of the same month:

"Will I leave you to Captain Booth? Capt. Booth,
Madam, has done his own business. Mr. Fielding has over-
written himself, or rather wdter-written; and in his own
journal seems ashamed of his last piece; and has promised
that the same Muse shall write no more for him. The
piece, in short, is as dead as if it had been published forty
years ago, as to sale.

"You guess that I have not read Amelia. Indeed I have
read but the first volume. I had intended to go through
with it; but I found the characters and situations so
wretchedly low and dirty, that I imagined I could not be
interested for any one of them; and to read and not to
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